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133 Fair is their fame 
DONNE SECOURS. 11.10.11. 10. 
Laurence Housman, 1919 Genevan Psalter, 1551 
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1. Fair istheir fame whostand in earth’s high pla - ces, Rul-ers of men,strong- 
2. These be our he - roes,hearts un-named in’ sto - ry, Foot-firm that stood, and 
3. They are the race,—they are the race im - mor - tal,Whose beams make broad the 
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armed to break and bind. Fair -er the light whichshines from com - rade 
swerved not from the right;Though in the world’seyes they at-tained no 
com-mon light of day! Though Time may dim, though Death hath barred their 
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fa - ces; Those we haveloved, and lost, and kept in mind. 


glo - ry, Girt to their goal they gainedthewished-for height. 
por - tal, These we sa - lute, which name-less pass’d a - way. A-men. 
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From “The Beacon Song and Service Book” 
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GLEANINGS 


THE CHURCHMAN APPEAL 


The appeal of The Churchman against a 
verdict of $10,200 rendered in favor of 
Gabriel Hess, attorney for the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors, has 
been postponed until February at the re- 
quest of attorneys for Mr. Hess. The ap- 
peal was scheduled to be heard in December 
after being postponed from October by 
Mr. Hess. 

An editorial in The Christian-Evangelist 
concludes with these words: ‘“‘More money 
isneeded. And it is up to all of us to sup- 
ply this money. We do not know whether 
many of our people have contributed to 
the cause, but we know that many of them 
should. For when The Churchman en- 
tered the mction-picture crusade, it was 
fighting our battles as well as the battle 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church it rep- 
resents. Jt was fighting the battle of the 
home, of the schools, of the church uni- 
versal, of all the social forces for decency 
and goodness.” 

Contributions should be sent to The 
Churchman Defense Committee, 19 Hast 
47th Street, New York. 


* * 


THE PATHOS OF LIBERALISM 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
from The Nation 

It is in his discussion of the function of 
intelligence in the process of social change 
that the limitations of Professor Dewey’s 
liberalism appear. No one would quarrel 
with him in his insistence on the necessity 
of avoiding drift into chaos and the cor- 
responding necessity of an intelligent direc- 
tion of social change. Nor is he wrong 
when he protests against the dogmatism of 
certain types of radicalism. Nevertheless, 
every argument used in developing his 
theme of the function of ‘freed intelli- 
gence’’ in social change betrays a constitu- 
tional weakness in the liberal approach to 
politics. It does not recognize the relation 
of social and economic interest in the play 
of intelligence upon social problems. It 
does not perceive the perennial and inevit- 
able character of the subordination of 
reason to interest in the social struggle. 
Its ideal of a “freed intelligence” expects a 
degree of rational freedom from the par- 
ticular interests and perspectives of those 
who think about social problems which is 
incompatible with the very constitution of 
human nature. 

This weakness reveals itself at every 
turn. . . . With every responsible analyst 
of the modern social crisis, Professor Dewey 
would like to resolve our social difficulties 
without violence. There can be no quarrel 
with him over his thesis of the perils of 
violence not only to the proletarian pro- 
ponents of a new social order, but to civili- 


zation itself. But the discussion of the 


possibility of avoiding violence lacks 
realism because Professor Dewey again 
sees violence only as a consequence of a 
social ignorance which a more perfect 
intelligence will be able to eliminate. 
Unlike many liberals, he sees the coercive 
and even violent character of present 
society: ‘It is not pleasant to face the ex- 
tent to which, as a matter of fact, coercive 
and violent forces are relied upon in the 
present social system as a means of social 
control.’ The assumption ‘‘that the 
method of intelligence already rules and 
that those who urge the use of violence are 
introducing a new element into the social 
picture may not be hypocritical, but it is 
unintelligently unaware of what is actually 
involved in intelligence as an alternative 
method of socia! action.” 

In other words, the real question is how 
the holders of privilege and power are to be 
dissuaded from violence as a means of 
preventing necessary social change. This 
must be done by destroying the “‘ingrained 
habit of regarding intelligence as an in- 
dividual possession and its exercise as an 
individual right.”’ ‘“‘Liberalism must as- 
sume the responsibility for making it clear 
that intelligence is a social asset and is 
clothed with a function as public as is its 
origin.” 

A liberalism which defends liberty as a 
public necessity rather than a private right 
will supposedly soothe the savage breast 
of an imperiled and frantic oligarchy, 
while the older and more individualistic 
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liberalism merely succeeded in maintaining 
liberty ‘“‘as long as it did not menace the 
status quo.’”’ One might as well expect to 
beguile the gentlemen of the Liberty 
League to modify their touching devotion 
to the Constitution by proving to them 
logically, rationally, and intellectually that 
the flexibility of the Constitution is a 
necessary prerequisite of orderly social 
change. 

To say all this is not to assume that 
violence and civil war are absolutely in- 
evitable in basic social change. But their 
avoidance depends upon quite different 
considerations from those advanced by 
Professor Dewey; upon the possibility, for 
instance, of securing some modicum of 
political cooperation between the industrial 
workers, the farmers, and the lower middle 
classes. If that cannot be achieved, and if 
the lower middle classes must inevitably 
become the allies of an imperiled plutoc- 
racy, violence will scarcely be avoided, no 
matter how much the intellectuals may 
bewail the tragic and tortuous character 
of the processes of history. 


Se 


CANADIAN YOUTH REJECTS WAR 


Rejecting almost unanimously the idea 
of military sanctions, but agreeing over- 
whelmingly that economic sanctions which 
do not become converted into military 
sanctions are advisable and necessary, a 
session of the Canadian Youth Council, 
with approximately 100 delegates from 
various youth organizations throughout 
the Dominion, has thrown its weight on 
the peace side in the present conflict in 
Canadian opinion. Newspapers in this 
region have been carrying considerably 
increased propaganda and arguments in 
favor of the British view of the present 
Ethiopian crisis, justifying British activi- 
ties and aims, and two evening papers, 
apparently in order to make room for the 
increase of this type of information, have 
cut the usual comic strip down from three 
pages to two. Articles have been appear- 


ing containing attacks on United States 


periodicals which question the motives of 
Great Britain in some degree in the 
Mediterranean and African situation. 

A questionnaire circulated among the 


Canadian youth of the Council reveals if 
In case the 


some interesting votes. 
Canadian government was attacked by 
air-craft or the country invaded, 107 would 
support the government in a war; 17 
would not; and 8 would be in doubt. But 


ae 


on the other hand, in any conflict in which: 


the lives and property of Canadian citizens 
abroad might be in danger, only 27 would 
be in favor of war, 88 against it and 17 in 
doubt. A war in which the League of 
Nations required assistance against the 


) 
| 
) 
, 
: 


state it had declared to be the aggressor, 


would get the support of only 28, the op- 
position of 78, while 27 would be uncertain. 
In the event of war, 34 would be willing 
to engage in a general strike, 79 would not 
and 16 would be in doubt. 


¥ how quickly they accept. 
) course! 


# in our church schools? 
q Is there any age at which that method is not success- 
) ful? None, unless there has been a break in its con- 
| sistent use, making the return to it seem strange. 


} present in every age. 
lapse. 
} self-consciousness in our pupils. 
§ can overcome even that if he conducts his charges 
3 back into the realm of imagination. 
}) doing something about it. 
) to do it. 
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Drama in the Church School 


Mary Lawrance 


watch their happy excitement. Do: they 


GaN) O children love to act? Peep into a dressing 

p: room before a juvenile performance and 
G 

enjoy going to plays? Just ask your young 


ar 


} nieces and nephews to accompany you to one, and see 


Indeed, do you? Of 
When should we begin using the dramatic method 
With the very youngest. 


Its value lies in the creative spontaneity which is 
Don’t let us teachers allow it to 
To return to it after a long break is to induce 
But a clever leader 


Acting is simply 
Yes, and more, it is loving 


In teaching by the dramatic method too often 


1 we lose sight of the best way; we drill children in 


i by all, not solely by the leader, is better. 


} prepared lines instead of making a project of the whole 
_ enterprise. 
i of final presentation instead of the values to the chil- 


We have in mind the audience on the day 


Planning 
Discipline 


dren throughout the time of preparation. 


in rehearsals is then taken care of by the happy cir- 


+ cumstance that every participant feels an ownership 


in the entire project. Suddenly all find themselves, 
they know not how, cooperating. They are lifted 
out of their several personalities into a group ex- 


) perience. Team players know what it is to lose them- 


selves in the purpose of the whole, only to find them- 


selves again lifted to a higher plane. 
process is in that lifting. 


i much drama can be employed in every lesson. 


| the circle of your class. 


The educative 
In drama work there is 
another factor contributing to the process: the moral 
of the story growing out of the integrity of good char- 
acters triumphing over evils or obstacles. A right 
ending to a situation satisfies. 

Not enough leaders and teachers realize how 
Is the 
subject on the life of Elijah? Tell the story in its 
fullest power and you have a drama without leaving 
Why don’t we make more 


vivid the scenes of the Bible, the wonders of God’s 


| universe, the great deeds of good men? Why are the 


simplest pictures in the movie house more real than 


Us 


| the most vital messages of the church school? If done 
| with due regard to the values involved, a story can 
| be told as attractively as a scene can be enacted. The 
| ear needs dramatic training as well as the eye. 


Here, 
then, is my first and only recommendation: let us teach 


dramatic material dramatically. 
Story Telling. 

How else shall we do this? Let me enumerate a 
number of other ways, taking them in the order of 
simplicity to elaborateness. They are familiar to us 
all, but it is good to recall them occasionally. They 
can all be used for every age. That is one of the 
magical elements involved in creative expression. 
And who isn’t creative? 

First, let us see what we may do without spoken 
lines. This is a good method for starting very little 
children in histrionic expression. It is also an admir- 
able way of reintroducing older children into dramatic 
forms after having neglected them. Tell your story. 
Have the class list the characters and plan some of 
the pictures which an artist would paint. Rapidly, and 
with spirit, have the pictures posed by the members of 
the class. If a group takes part we have used the 
tableau method, if individuals, it is called statue 
posing. Children quickly enter into the idea. Soon 
they suggest elaborations. Let us try to act on their 
plans; indeed, we may even count on them as a part 
of some project. First they will want to do it again, 
before the school or the parents, and in costume. 
Then comes the inquiry about what is appropriate to 
wear. If the story is from the Bible, use for your 
authority a set of pictures painted by James Tissot* 
which are accurate. No special setting will be neces- 
sary if the parish house does not have a stage. Let 
the leader read the story as it is in the text. This 
method is superior to that of the dialogue, for no 
changes will have to be introduced. Each scene is 
posed by the group at the proper place. If the move- 
ment to and from the platform is seen by the audience 
we have Evolving and Dissolving Pictures. And 
how simple are the one or two rehearsals! The em- 
phasis in preparation is on the story, which soon be- 
comes very familiar to everyone in the group. A 
brief minute in deciding where each one should be (in 
order to balance the picture), a reminder of which 
scene this is, a quick order to “take your attitudes,” 
and the scene is complete. Without knowing how or 
why, each member falls into the appropriate pose be- 
cause he lives that part for the moment. 

Still further elaborations will suggest themselves. 
Why not introduce appropriate music? ‘There are 
cantatas, parts of which are not too difficult for chil- 
dren. Our songbooks will suggest many ahymn. The 
choir, or it may be a musician in the parish, will 


We can begin with 


*Tissot pictures may be obtained from the New York 
Sunday School Commission, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Catalog upon request. 
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provide music too difficult for children. And some of 
the more stirring scenes may well be done in Panto- 
mime. For this a little more rehearsing may be 
necessary, but the emphasis should still be less on how 
it is to be done and more on the story. In one of 
my former church schools we made it a rule that no 
child could appear in the final presentation who had 
not passed an examination on the text. I still recall 
three eager young boys who came to me and asked to 
take a second test when they learned they had failed 
in the first. 

I have in mind still other forms of drama which 
do not require the spoken word on the part of the per- 
former. There are pageants which take the form of 
Processions. The history of the church, of education, 
of the life of a hero, or the portrayal of a succession 
of scenes—such as the guilds of a medieval city used 
to present—are examples of this method. Here is an 
ideal program for an open-air performance. Each part 
is easily prepared. Explanation, or musical accom- 
paniment, goes well with it. In a church in California 
an adaptation of this method is used in a Dramatized 
Sermon. The idea is such a happy one, I desire to 
describe it for you. Only one rehearsal is necessary. 
The performers entered from the rear of the church 
and passed down the central aisle, gradually forming 
a picture to illustrate the sermon, ‘The Feast of the 
Family.” Singly or in groups they come, each walking 
to appropriate music by the choir, each standing in a 
conspicuous place while the minister gives the sig- 
nificance of the part, then stepping into the pre- 
arranged place to form the complete scene. First came 
the Madonna symbolizing universal motherhood, who 
sat in a chair in the center. Around and behind her 
gathered in turn ‘“‘Humanity,’”’ ‘Nationalities’ (six 
people), the ‘Family’ (father, mother and child), 
“Friendship” (David and Jonathan), ‘the Great Be- 
yond” (an elderly woman), and “Religion” (a priest), 
accompanied by the “Christian Virtues” such as 
Faith, Hope, Love, Courage, Joy, Longsuffering. A 
specially prepared hymn was then sung by the whole 
congregation, while the performers marched out. 

Having the audience take some part in the per- 
formance is very effective. It ties in the whole 
company and commits those who look on to the par- 
ticipation of the message of those who perform. 

After what has been said, no one need doubt 
the value of drama in which the performers say no 
word. That may be read or extemporized, but it is not 
learned by amateur actors to be repeated in a manner 
that is awkward or frightened or stiff. The advan- 
tages of this method lie in the naturalness of the per- 
formance and the ease of production. The emphasis 
is on the message. 


But the spoken drama has its place, a large and 


important one. We must not neglect it. For those 
actors who speak well, for the type of presentation 
which requires dialogue, and for many vital types of 
plays, the “play’s the thing.”’ Who has not seen the 
lines of some great author nobly spoken by even a 
young and inexperienced child? To get him to feel 
the values of the text and to help the audience to feel 
them is a process as educative as any we have already 
noted. A character is to be created, and the young 
actor is responsible for its creation. A message is to 
be given, and each member of the cast is responsible 
for a portion of its ultimate value. I am convinced 
that a sermon is often better preached on the boards 
than in the church. Since a play tends to emotionalize 
the thought which the preacher, at best, rationalizes, 
it reaches farther into the wills and volitions of its 
auditors. You who have seen the play of one of our 
liberal ministry which nightly teaches its New York 
audience the message of brotherhood and interna- 
tionalism will know how potent is a searching drama. 

In our church schools, the simplest Play will be 
one informally re-enacted after the teacher tells a _ 
story. Let the leader use direct discourse to give the 
children an idea of the conversation. Never mind if 
some amazing modern English is substituted; if it 
rings true to the thought it will suffice. Soon it will 
seem more appropriate to learn portions of the story 
by heart, such as Ruth’s pledge to Naomi or Peter’s 
statement at the Gate Beautiful. And, as in the silent 
acting, elaborations will suggest themselves by which 
a worth-while project may be made out of a simple 
play. Music, costumes, settings, lighting, properties, 
are matters which the classes, meeting on week days, 
will be interested to help prepare. Again the values of 
cooperation appear, and again the lesson of great souls 
is learned by those who interpret their characters. 

One of the favorite forms of the spoken drama is 
the Pageant, combining the procession, the tableau and ~ 
the play. But it is more, for it has a theme of uni- 
versality. Not all so-called pageants are true pag- 
eants. We should not announce a few Nativity scenes 
by that name, nor a playlet about daisies, but there 
is place in the religious-education program of every 
church for a great thought handled in a broad manner. 
Let these be developed into a true pageant and the 
entire church membership will be required to fulfill 
its alm. 

Charming old Masques are available for those 
who would reproduce the quaint and religious spirit — 
of many centuries past. Dramatic Dialogues are 
easily written to illustrate some lesson. The Litur- 
gical Drama should be more popular in our churches 
and church schools. Here are unbounded oppor- 


parishioners. 
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tunities for groups with imagination. It is easy to 
write religious dramas after the principles of con- 
struction are learned. Many finely wrought pieces are 
already in print. 

I have in mind one such presentation which is 
the result of long years of training in the church 
school. Those taking part are the young people of high- 
school age. Their workmanship is spirited and spirit- 
ual. Before a congregation which has assembled on 
Whitsunday they present the ‘‘Feast of Lights.’”’ Its 
message is particularly adapted to the Unitarian 
philosophy, which recognizes truth wherever it is 
spoken. It may be on one year the types portrayed 
in the Feast are taken from great civilizations of the 
past and present, on another year it may comprise 
the words of noble thinkers. Each passage is spoken 
by a youth or maiden, appropriately dressed, who 
marches down the church aisle at the call of the leader. 
When first I saw this annual affair there were pre- 


sented a Chinese, a Hindu, a Persian, a Jew, a Greek, 
a Roman, an early Christian and a Modern. Each 
lighted a candle signifying the spiritual radiance. 
Again, as so often is the case, a picture is built by a 
carefully arranged order on the platform. Modifica- 
tions could easily be introduced on the part of other 
churches copying the excellent idea. Banners rep- 
resenting the cardinal points of the theme would be 
effective. Whenever a short devotional service is 
required there is the familiar and beautiful candlelight 
service of the Isles of Shoals. This is most appropriate 
at vesper time. 

I read recently that the aim of drama in the 
church school is to capture the dramatic impulse and 
direct it toward life processes. We all have the his- 
trionic impulse as a part of our being. It has its edu- 
cative value. Let us use it toward the understanding 
of a better life, which is at the core of our work with 
children in the church school. 


Interesting Personalities 


II. 


mc) ROFESSOR FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 
«| BODY, who has long been one of the most 
widely known Unitarian ministers, lives in 
an honored old age in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The eighty-eighth anniversary of his birth 


_ was observed on December 4 of this year, for he was 


born in Boston in 1847, the youngest child of Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, then minister of King’s Chapel, 
and his wife, Mary Jane Derby. A few years ago 
Professor Peabody wrote with loving care a charming 
account of his parents in his little book, “A New 
England Romance,” and only a few months ago he 
printed a delightful paper of boyhood reminiscences 
called ““A Boy’s Eye View of Harvard in the Sixties.” 

He entered Harvard with the class of 1869, and 
took a happy part in college activities. In 1868, when 
a junior, he was first baseman in the first Harvard 


_ nine to play against Yale, and he is now the last sur- 
| vivor of that team. From college he went to the Har- 
_ vard Divinity School, graduating in 1872 with the 


degrees of master of arts and bachelor of theology. The 
same spring he married Miss Cora Weld of Boston. 
A year and ahalf of travel and study in Europe fol- 
lowed, the greater part of which was spent at the 
University of Halle in Germany, where he worked 


under Tholuck, and laid the foundation of an ac- 


quaintance with German scholarship which became a 


| permanent influence in his career. 


When he returned home he spent a few months at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, the seat of Oberlin College, and 
then, early in 1874, he accepted a call to the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was or- 
dained minister of that church on March 31, 1874. 
He served the church for five years, resigning in 1879 
on account of ill-health, much to the regret of his 
A new career opened with his appoint- 
ment as professor, the result of a request addressed to 
him by Dean Charles Carroll Everett of the Harvard 
Divinity School, who asked him, after his resignation 


from his parish, to lecture on homiletics. President 


Francis Greenwood Peabody 


Charles W. Eliot, whose first wife had been Ephraim 
Peabody’s eldest daughter, opposed the appointment 
on the ground that it was unsuitable for him to give 
his own brother-in-law a place on the faculty. Judge 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar eventually overcame Presi- 
dent Eliot’s scruples, and Mr. Peabody was appointed 
lecturer on ethics and homiletics for the year 1880-81, 
and Parkman Professor of Theology the next year. 
In 1877 he had been elected an Overseer of Harvard 
for the six-year term running to 1883, but after his 
appointment as a professor in the Divinity School he 
withdrew as Overseer, it not being customary for a 
member of one of the governing boards to hold a teach- 
ing position at the same time. In 1886 he became 
Plummer Frofessor of Christian Morals, with charge 
of the college chapel, filling the position which Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody had held up to 1881. In this 
office he remained until January, 1913, when he be- 
came professor emeritus. He also was Acting Dean 
of the Divinity School on two occasions during the 
absence of Dean Everett, and was Dean from 1901 
to 1905. 

Professor Peabody, in addition to occasional brief 
vacation journeys to Europe to study methods of 
social amelioration, used his recurring sabbatical 
leaves of absence as opportunities for travel. In 1891- 
92 he spent most of the winter with his family in Ger- 
many, going to Palestine and Italy in the spring. In 
1898-99 he was again in Germany and Italy, and during 
his absence wrote his first book, “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,” which was published the following 
year. In 1905-06 he went to Berlin as the first ex- 
change professor from America. Again President 
Eliot, on account of the family connection, was re- 
luctant to nominate him, but Professor Hugo Francke 
urged that his name be one of three submitted to the 
authorities of the University of Berlin for their choice. 
His selection was due, no doubt, in part to Professor 
Francke’s recommendation, in part to the fact that 
he was known to German scholars, and in part to the 
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novelty of his teaching in social ethics, a field of 
study which was without counterpart in Furopean 
universities. At the time the German emperor was 
much concerned to cultivate American friendship, 
and Charlemagne Tower, the American ambassador, 
was a Harvard graduate. Between them the inau- 
guration of the exchange professorship went off with 
great eclat, the emperor, who was said never to have 
entered the Aula of the University before, attending 
the opening lecture. After his resignation in 1913 
Professor Peabody also visited Japan, as Commis- 
sioner for the American Unitarian Association. 

Professor Peabody’s service at the Divinity 
School was distinguished both for his skill as a teacher 
of homiletics, and for his development of the depart- 
ment of social ethics. The students who studied 
pastoral care and the art of preaching under his 
guidance found in him a keen but sympathetic critic 
who was himself a thorough master of the art which 
he taught. No divinity student who took ‘‘Hom. 2” 
under him ever forgot the experience. He had early 
established a reputation as a singularly felicitous and 
persuasive preacher. He developed with great skill 
the art of making brief six-minutes addresses at 
morning prayers in Appleton Chapel, a task hich 
many visiting preachers found a very difficult one. 
Two little volumes of these addresses appeared, called 
“Mornings in the College Chapel,” the first in 1896, 
the second in 1907. He also published two volumes 
of longer sermons, “‘Afternoons in the College Chapel”’ 
(1898), and ‘‘Evenings in the College Chapel’”’ (1911). 
These chapel addresses represent the highest level of 
college preaching of Professor Peabody’s generation. 
The felicity of his literary style remains on the printed 
page, but the cold type cannot convey the grace of his 
clear and persuasive utterance, and the quiet dignity 
which he had as a speaker. There was little action 
and no overwrought fervor, but a clear, cool appeal 
to the conscience and intelligence of his hearers. Out 
of the pulpit his keen but gentle humor played through 
his speech like the play of light upon shimmering silk, 
and it still continues to delight visitors who have the 
pleasure of seeing him. 

A yet wider reputation, however, came to him 
from his work in social ethics. In 1881-€2 he lectured 
in the Divinity Schcol on “The History of Ethics,” 
and also, once a week, on ‘Practical Ethics.” The 
latter was a course on the application of Christian 
principles to social problems, and never before, save 
for an isolated and unrepeated course of lectures 
given at Andover a year earlier, had instruction of this 
particular type been offered in any American theo- 
logical school, or, probably, in Furope. In 1883-84 
he first offered a course in “Ethical Theories and So- 
cial Problems; a practical examination of the ques- 
tions of charity, temperance, labor, prisons, divorce, 
etc.’’ This was open to college undergraduates, among 
whom it became popularly known as “‘Peabo’s drain- 
age, drunkenness and divorce,” and it contributed 
much to open the eyes of young men at Harvard to 
the existence of grave social problems. Such was his 
purpose, for he particularly sought to encourage 
young men, for the most part from sheltered and 
favored homes, to take an active part in the promotion 
of the social welfare of the less fortunate. He stimu- 


lated scores to activity along these lines, and con- 
tributed much to the development of social service as 
a profession. For divinity students there were ad- 
vanced courses which supplied a solid foundation for 
the awakening interest of the church in the “‘social 
gospel.” Teachers of the older academic disciplines 
sometimes looked down on the new subject as some- 
thing not quite within the range of scholarship, but 
Professor Peabody viewed it as an opportunity for a 
great contribution to life and thought, and made 
himself master of his subject. Before he resigned he 
had secured from his friend, Alfred T. White of New 
York, an endowment for the department of social 
ethics, had gathered a first-rate library on the subject, 
and had so enlarged the field of instruction that ten 
courses or half courses were offered by three other 
lecturers besides himself. The substance of his 
teaching eventually appeared in a series of volumes, 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Problem” (1900), “Jesus 
Christ and Christian Character’ (1904), ‘The Ap- 
proach to the Social Question” (1909), and “‘The 
Christian Life in the Modern World” (1914). These 
books brought Professor Peabody wide recognition 
and many friendships both in this country and Furope. 

His writings, however, have not been limited to the 
field of social ethics and tosermons. In 1908 he trans- 
lated Professor Hilty’s ‘‘Happiness,’’ and the same 
year wrote ‘‘The Religion of an Fducated Man.” And 
his hterary work has gone steadily on since his retire- 
ment from active teaching. In 1918 he published 
“Education for Life,’ a deeply interesting and ac- 
curate record of the development of Hampton Institute 
and an important source book in the history of Negro 
education in this country. Professor Peabody’s con- 
nection with Hampton was long and intimate, for he 
was a trustee of the Institute for forty years, and none 
of his activities brought him greater pleasure than 
this association with one of the noblest and most 
successful enterprises for the advancement of the 
American Negro. His ‘New Fngland Romance,” 
already referred to, appeared in 1920, and his “The 
Apostle Paul and the Modern World” in 1923. His 
book “The Church of the Spirit” (1925) is worthy to 
be classed with Sabatier’s “Religion of the Spirit” as 
a noble interpretation of the Christian Church, but 
it has received far less recognition than his other works, 
and far less than it deserves. In 1927 he published 
a delightful collection of biographical sketches of fif- 
teen personal friends, under the title ‘‘“Reminiscences 
of Present-Day Saints.” In 1930 caine a little col- — 
lection of “Prayers for Various Occasions and Needs,” 
and in 1931 he printed privately and sent to his friends 
at Christmastide, just after his eighty-fourth birthd ay, 
a charming and cheerful essay on old age. He himself 
has given his friends a beautiful example of the serenity 
of old age, filled with varied interests and fruitful 
labors. ; 

Professor Peabody’s life has been an exceptionally 
well-rounded one. He has been a lover of hooks and 
of travel, of the sea and of the ships that sail thereon, 
aman of many and varied friendships. 
minister of his generation has done so much to main- 
tain in the world at large the reputation of our fellow. _ | 
ship. From his earliest childhood he was bred in the _ 
finest tradition of New Fngland Unitarianism, and to 
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its principles he has always remained deeply at- 
tached. But his wide culture and experience of life 
has also bred in him a catholicity of spirit averse to 
sectarianism. His position at Harvard brought him 
many sympathetic contacts with the leaders of other 
denominations, and in their eyes he has been an out- 


standing interpreter of the best thought and tradition 
of the Unitarian Christianity of his day. 

He was given an honorary doctorate of divinity 
by Yale in 1887; the degree of doctor of laws by West- 
a Reserve in 1907; doctor of theology by Harvard in 

09. 


Liberalism Up To Date 


Edwin H. 


®)|NDER fire from its adversaries to left and 
“| right, liberalism has found some able de- 
fenders. Time itself seems to be on its side. 
A few years ago there was manifest an almost 
universal impatience with democratic slowness and a 
hunger for short-cuts through dictatorship in reaching 
solutions for economic distress. It was alleged that 
liberalism began and ended with talk. Being in fact a 
substitute for action, it was claimed, it could therefore 
not lead to action. Direct action through centralized 
power alone could secure desired results. The lack of 
efficacy of revolutionary violence now seems increas- 
ingly obvious. War seems the sure consequence of 
dictatorship. Leaders who rode to power through its 
) promises are forced to hide their own incompetency 
/ when conironted by an unbearable burden of re- 
sponsibility, by resorting to smoke-screens of brutality. 
After each cow d’etat, the day of universal justice and 
abundance has failed to make its appearance. Prob- 
lems remain to be solved by intelligence, and intelli- 
gence cannot be brought into being by administrative 
fiat. It takes time to develop cooperative intelligence. 
Moreover, such problem-solving skills do not flourish 
under dictatorships. Contemporary liberalism seems 
to be profiting both by the observation of events 
where the democratic way of progress has been re- 
nounced, and by endeavoring to rethink itself in 
answer to the critics of the past decade. 

In the reconstruction of liberalism, the compact 
and lucid book by Professor Dewey* will play an im- 
portant part. Two trends of liberalism exist side by 
side in America, and much confusion is caused by 
failure to distinguish between them. Of these laissez- 
faire liberalism first gained the ascendency, but is 
now outmoded. It was derived largely from the 
thought of Locke, who held that “governments exist to 
protect the rights that belong to individuals prior to 
the political organization of social relations.” Written 
into our Constitution, in the name of “natural rights,” 
rulers were to be restrained from making levies upon 
property without authorization from representatives 
of the people. “Jealous of every extension of govern- 
mental authority,” this laissez-faire liberalism created 
a false opposition “between the province of organized 
social action and the province of purely individual 
initiative and effort,” and today has become, ironically 
enough, a bulwark of the present economic regime, 
and an obstacle to social progress. 

Talk of liberty for the individual, through the re- 
straining of government from action, the writer of this 
review would add, should always be given a skeptical 


By John Dewey. New 
93 pages. 


*Liberalism and Social Action. 
- York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 


Wilson 


ear. There needs to be a more complete realization 
that corporations, those mighty aggregations of 
wealth, dominated by centralized control, which can 
arbitrarily give or take away the livelihood of mil- 
lions of workers, and which rule, or well-nigh rule, 
the land, are individuals before the law. Though, as 
one lawyer has put it, they are “legendary individuals, 
with no body to kick and no soul to be damned,” they 
are legally on a par with the relatively weak flesh and 
blood human individual. This legal fiction is the 
catch in the old-time liberal’s liberalism. That lib- 
eralism did not, according to Dr. Dewey, try to pre- 
vent change, but it “did try to limit its course to a 
single channel and immobilize that channel.” The 
actual consequence of that method of social change in 
which the disparate activities of separate persons was 
the moving force, was a glaring disparity of wealth 
and opportunity. Based on a “prior dogma” that had 
been formulated as eternal truth, such talk of liberty 
became a ritual of lip-service, obscuring for the un- 
critical the fact that liberalism so conceived is opposed 
to social change. 

When, as Professor Dewey notes, we see bene- 
ficiaries of the status quo binding themselves together 
in what they call Liberty Leagues “to perpetuate the 
harsh regimentation of their fellows,’ we must not 
hold it against another liberalism which has de- 
veloped as the inadequacies of the older liberalism 
made themselves apparent. 

In contrast with the earlier liberalism, which has 
outlived its usefulness and demonstrated its limitations, 
there emerged a liberalism of different import. Ben- 
tham, with his rule of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, observed the effects of laissez-faire, and 
‘when he saw a defect proposed a remedy,” demon- 
strating that “liberalism is not compelled by anything 
in its own nature to be impotent save for minor re- 
forms,” and that “liberalism can be a power in bringing 
about radical social change.” By devious paths there 
has been a trend away from individualistic liberalism to 
collectivistic liberalism. Where one conceived of 
liberty in negative terms as the absence of govern- 
mental interference, the other thinks of liberty as a 
positive achievement. “The majority who call them- 
selves liberals today,” according to Dr. Dewey, “are 
committed to the principle that organized society 
must use its powers to establish the conditions under 


which the mass of individuals can possess actual, as 


distinct from merely legal, liberty.” 

The “crisis in liberalism,” which Dr. Dewey de- 
seribes, is not found in the confusion of this collec- 
tivistic liberalism of the present with its outmoded 
individualistic predecessor. It is not found in the 
claims from the left for overt violent action. Dr. 
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Dewey is critical of those who believe in the efficacy 
and possibility of “a sudden, complete, almost catas- 
trophic transformation, to be brought about by the 
victory of the proletariat over the class now domi- 
nant.” Such thinkers have made the mistake of 
conceiving the aims of social change in terms of ma- 
terial security alone. Moreover, in a world where 
constant and sweeping change, brought about by 
scientific and technological events, is a fact, he finds 
their thinking a rationalization, no less than the ra- 
tionalization of neo-Victorian individualists. The 
real crisis in liberalism results from a failure within 
liberalism itself. Having once seen that there must be 
governmental checks and balances to prevent preda- 
tory interests from destroying the liberty of the many, 
and that the government can be used as a constructive 
and cooperative instrument for promoting the con- 
ditions of life in which “‘the average individual has ac- 
cess to the rich store of accumulated wealth of man- 
kind in knowledge, purpose and ideas, liberalism has 
failed to develop a method for bringing about the 
needed changes in social structure. Specifically the 
crisis in liberalism results from its own failure to de- 
velop a method of intelligent cooperation for reaching 
its goals. Liberalism has not been adequate to the 
task of organizing the new forces in the world about it, 
and the socialized individuals who are included in its 
ranks, into a coherent social organization “possessed 
of intellectual and moral driving power.” 

In this confession of failure a new emphasis is 
implied and affirmation is made that it is possible for 
liberal thinking to become linked to a program and 
technique of action. This technique of action is ruled 
out by the method of overt violence and dictatorship. 
“Those who insist that violent force is inevitable 
limit the use of available intelligence,” the tool relied 
on by the liberal of today, since ‘“‘wherever the in- 
evitable reigns, intelligence cannot be used.” 

Though freedom of inquiry and of expression are 
important in the program of a renascent liberalism, 
it is the scientific method and the engineering mind 
especially that will make liberalism effective, serving 
the invention and projection of far-reaching social 
plans. It is the rise of the scientific method and not 
the class struggle that has been the genuinely active 
force in promoting world change, and if renascent 
liberalism can lay hold of this force and turn it to the 
realization of its goals, such a liberalism will be the 
dominating force in shaping things to come. 

Social action is necessary both to create the new 
world and to make men who are fit to live init. Edu- 
cation, according to Dr. Dewey, cannot be effective 
unless it works upon men’s conduct as well as upon 
their minds. The education that socializes men will 
change the social order in the process. In the renas- 
cence of liberalism, liberalism must pursue its goals 
and at the same time be learning by experiment how 
to think collectively and act cooperatively. Nor must 
it be content merely with piecemeal change. “If 
radicalism be defined as perception of the need for 
radical change, then today any liberalism which is not 
also radicalism is irrelevant and doomed.” 

The uses of this book to religious liberals will be 
varied. To the reviewer a few things seem especially 
important. It will help us to understand the diver- 


gencies within our own ranks. We have both types of 
liberals. Our task is to resolve that difference without 
disrupting our organization, by finding issues in which | 
the human values are so clearly drawn that we can | 
unite in pursuing collective solutions on a non-partisan | 
basis. Moreover, because liberalism that is merely 
talk has shown its ineffectualness, every congregation 
of religious liberals ought to seek some such spot at 
which it can, as a group, unite to change constructively 
the framework of society. Out of religious liberalism, 
embracing cooperative social action as a necessary 
completion of its total denominational life, should 
come some creative contributions to a social order 
that will make liberty a substantial and desirable 
reality rather than a pleasing though negative sound. 
But in finding some immediate place at which to stop 
talking and begin building, the mature liberal must 
not forget that piecemeal action alone cannot bring 
the just world into being. We can gain the capacity 
to think and act in groups by immediate problem 
solving, but the vision out of which widespread and | 
sweeping change derives can come only by looking © 
beyond our immediate localities and problems to the 
interdependence of the world and the need for world 
answers. 
* * * 
THE TRYST 
Elizabeth A. Becknell 


He said to me, 

“You’ve come too far to doubt me now; 
Have loved too long, believed too well; 
And while I live I shall not bow 

To weak denials. I rebel!” 


“When life is long and faith is dim, 
What is there left?’”’ I said to him. 


“You love me still! Your heart denies 
That what you seek is to be free; 
There is no freedom built on lies— 
And no escape!”’ he said to me. 


“But since they say you are not true-— 
The stars are bright, the moon is slim, 
And by their light I swear to you 

This is the End!”’ I said to him. 


We parted then. I could not sleep. 

The time ticked on; I tossed in pain, 
And ere the dawn was glad to creep 
In silence from my room again. 


Once more I trod familiar ways 

Across the hills where we had met— 

A hundred breathless little days— 

A secret spot—I sought it yet. 

And there he stood beside our tree— 
Quite still he stood and stared at me. 

All night beneath that tree he lay, 

And tried to thrust his thoughts away. 
His hands were brown, his eyes were gray 
And candid as the breaking day. 


We stood and watched each other so. a 
The sun slipped up above the rim 

And bathed us with his crimson glow— 
Suffused our souls to Beauty’s brim. 
“Dear heart! How could I let you go?”’ 
He said to me—I said to him. 
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REPORTED DEATH OF FORM C 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Since I have received from the American 
Unitarian Association a very sympathetic 
personal assurance that old Form C has 
expired from the shock of your editorial, 
and that a new and altogether lovely Form 
C is on the wing, my only reply to the 
frolicsome little ghost, appearing in the 
letter in your issue of November 28, must 
be made in those profound words attrib- 
uted by Mr. Wodehouse to the Honorable 
Bertie Wooster: 
“Well, well, well, well, well!’ 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Milton, Mass. 
* * 


INACCURATE FIGURES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have just noticed a serious error in 
the report by Rowland Gray-Smith on 
the decrease in the number of Unitarian 
churches from 19338 to 1934, published in 
The Register of October 381. Mr. Gray- 
Smith repeats an error which Dr. G. L. 
Kieffer published in The Christian Herald 
to the effect that in the year 19338, Uni- 
tarians lost fifty-eight churches. 

Of course, this isa mistake. Dr. Kieffer 
and Mr. Gray-Smith have compared the 
total number of churches in 1933 with the 
number of active churches in 1934. The 
figures for the two years must be com- 
parable. The Unitarian Year Book indi- 
cates that the loss in the total number of 
churches in this year was four, and the loss 
in active churches wasseven. This means, 
of course, that certain weak churches 
have been unable to stand the depression 
and have closed permanently or tempo- 
rarily. 

Tt is refreshing, however, to have it 
pointed out so clearly that in membership 
figures, Unitarians have gained more 
rapidly during the last eight years than 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, and Univer- 
salists; and that during the year 1934 they 
led all the great denominations in mem- 
bership increase, having made a gain of 
close to three percent. 

Charles R. Joy. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


PENSIONS FOR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I hope that in the near future you 
may have space to make more adequate 
mention of the very significant and im- 
portant action taken by the Biennial 
Conference in regard to pensions? The 
Pension Commission made its report at 
the Thursday morning business session. 
This report received very full and careful 
consideration, with a discussion which 
‘lasted two hours. At the end of this dis- 


Letters to the Editor 


cussion the conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions by very favorable votes. 


Resolved 


“That the Biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association, recog- 
nizing the problem of the security of our 
ministers in their old age as of paramount 
importance to the welfare of the denomi- 
nation, hereby takes the following action: 

“1. The conference approves the recom- 
mendations of the Pension Commission 
contained in its report submitted to the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on October 10, 1933, 
and printed in April, 1935, for supplement- 
ing the present service pension and offering 
to the ministers and the churches a con- 
tributory pension system. 

“2. The conference strongly commends 
to the Pension Society the two recom- 
mendations of the Commission under Sec- 
tion 1, page 11 of the printed report dated 
April, 1935, pertaining to the elimination 
of payments to ministers receiving salaries 
of $2,000 or more annually, and also relat- 
ing to optional and expected retirement 
ages, and urges upon the Pension Society 
the adoption of those two recommenda- 
tions. 

“3. The conference approves the recom- 
mendations of the Commission that the 
present service pension fund be increased, 
and urges each church to include in its 
budget a contribution to the Pension So- 
ciety. 

“4, The conference hereby continues 
the Pension Commission for the coming 
two years, and requests that it take such 
steps as are necessary to establish the 
system outlined in its report providing a 
pension which shall be regular, reasonably 
certain in amount, and adequate in size. 

“5. The conference hereby requests the 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to make available to the Pension 
Commission as much of the sum of $750 
as is necessary to meet the costs of the 
preliminary steps for making effective 
the above resolutions. 

“6. The conference hereby further re- 
quests the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to appoint an executive 
officer of the Association to cooperate with 
the Pension Commission in support of the 
foregoing resolutions.” 

This favorable action opens a new period 
in the matter of pensions for our Unitarian 
ministers. Within the next two years, pos- 
sibly within one year, it is hoped that a 
contributory system may be established 
upon a thoroughly sound actuarial basis, 
with firm support. Meanwhile may I em- 
phasize once more, as was emphasized 
strongly at the Cincinnati Conference, that 
for the present year, and the near future, 
it is of utmost importance that contribu- 


tions to the present pension fund shall be 
maintained and increased. An important 
part of the Pension Commission’s report 
was to the effect that the proposed new plan 
cannot affect ministers of sixty years or 
over. The only possible way to give them 
better annuities is through the present 
pension service funds. Therefore the 
Commission recommended the third reso- 
lution. 

In the near future the Commission hopes 
to present its recommendations for the de- 
tails of the new plan, which will consist of 
two parts, the first, strengthening of pres- 
ent service pension; the second, the estab- 
lishment of the contributory pension sys- 
tem. In order to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing may I repeat that for the present all 
pension contributions should go to the 
Service Pension fund for the purpose of 
aiding all those already on the pension 
lists? 

Joseph Allen. 

New York, N.Y. 


* * 


BOOKS REQUESTED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Proctor Academy has an_ excellent 
working library, but it is deficient in 
modern novels. If anyone has copies of 
the following books that they could donate 
to the school, they would be appreciated. 
“Bula Matari,’”’ by Jakob Wasserman. 
“Sherman—Fighting Prophet,” by L. 
Lewis. 
The “‘Herries” Series, by Hugh Walpole. 
“Mutiny on the Bounty,” by Nordhoff 
Hall. (and its sequels) 
“Magnificent Obsession,” 
Douglas. 
“Green Light,’’ by Lloyd Douglas. 
“Lost Horizon,”’ by James Hilton. 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,’ by James 
Hilton. 
“Scaramouche,” by Rafael Sabatini. 
“Anthony Adverse,” by Hervey Allen. 
“While Rome Burns,” by Alexander 
Woollcott. 
“The House of Earth,”’ by Pearl Buck. 
Philip P. Sharples, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


* * 


BEST DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Having just read your editorial, “Let 
us hear from you,” ina recent issue of The 
Register, I hasten to tell you that, while 
I have always enjoyed The Register, 1 
particularly like the new method of a 
number of editors. I like the social and 
political implications of the present maga- 
zine and its new features. You have 
brought it down to date and I vote it the 
best denominational religious journal in 
the country; The Christian Century, of 
course, being the best non-denominational 
paper. It is heartening to me to see that 
the circulation is definitely on the increase. 

Verne Salyards. 


by Lloyd 


New Albany, Ind. 
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MINISTERS AND MARRIAGE 


HE incorporation, in Massachusetts, of a Marriage 
Study Association with at least four clergymen 
as members, and the appearance of ‘‘Safe- 

guarding Marriages,” a pampblet issued by the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home, of the Federal 
Council of Churches, call attention to an important 
change which is taking place in the practice of minis- 
ters in connection with weddings. In the past it has 
largely been taken for granted that, if the license were 
in order and the couple not obviously under age, the 
minister bore no responsibility except to conduct the 
service reverently. But today the conviction is grow- 
ing that the church should not encourage, with its 
blessing, unwise or hasty marriages, and, further, 
should make sure that, when it gives its blessing to a 
marriage, the couple enter upon their new relationship 
with some understanding of the factors making for 
success. 

A good deal of difference of opinion exists as 
to how these responsibilities can best be met, but there 
is increasing insistence that a marriage should at least 
be preceded by a conference of the engaged couple 
with the minister with frank discussion of such sub- 
jects as the adequacy of the young people’s acquain- 
tance with each other, their relationship with parents 
and other relatives, their financial resources, health 
problems, and plans for children, as well as of matters 
relating directly to the marriage service. Some minis- 
ters advise or require a physical examination by a 
trusted physician; many loan or give literature on the 
economic, physical and ethical factors involved in 
family life; in some churches there is group instruction 


in preparation for marriage; and some ministers make i 
definite efforts to keep in touch with couples whom they | 
have married. ' | 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn is one || 
of the best-known of our Unitarian ministers pioneer- || 
ing in this field. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, of our Social 
Relations Department, is a member of the committee 
which prepared the pamphlet above referred to, and 
is also a member of the newly formed Marriage Study 
Association. For more than a year a group of Uni- | 
tarian ministers in and near Boston have been work- 
ing with some intensiveness on the many difficult. 
problems associated with this whole question of the 
ministry and marriage. 

Two ideas emerge with clearness. First, the 
problem is far more difficult in those cases where the 
applicants for marriage are not active members of a 
church. Studies show, for example, that the propor- 
tion cf marriages which end in divorce is definitely 
less among active church members than among people 
in general. The hardest task of a minister is not with 
his own young people who have been under the in- 
fluence of the church since childhood, but with those 
whose interest in religion has been casual or negligible 
and yet who need to be helped to make a spiritual 
success of marriage. 

Second, this is not a ministerial responsibility — 
alone. The whole church should awake to a more 
realistic view of marriage, and combat the assumption 
that the marriage service is either a sentimental form 
of little importance, or a magical procedure which 
can transform an unwise into a sacramental union. 
A great step forward can be taken if laymen—par- 
ticularly parish officers—and ministers will think 
their way through, together, to courageous standards 
of teaching and practice which shall make the church’s 
blessing of marriage a truly and humanly helpful 
act. 


tet orne e n - — a 


Frank O. Holmes. 


* * 


GETTING WISDOM INTO GOVERNMENT 


OR many years there has been discussion for and 
against ‘resolutions at the annual and biennial 
meetings of the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion. Some have argued that resolutions hurriedly 
passed at the close of the session when many delegates 
have left are not representative of the majority opinion |} 
of our churches, and, if they are, we do not properly } 
respect the opinion of the minority in adopting them. 
The adoption of resolutions is contrary to our liberal 
tradition. 

Others hold the opinion that there is no better 
way to make articulate the thought of Unitarians 
on matters of social concern; that the resolutions do 
express the thoughtful opinion of the majority; and 
that their educational value within the constituency 
of our own churches is sufficient to sanction their adop- © 
tion. 

There is still another possibility which has great 
promise as a means of organizing group opinion. The- 
sectional study groups sponsored by the Ministerial 
Union have met with considerable success in reaching 
agreement on matters of both religious and social 
import. 
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These could well be enlarged so as to include lay 
members. They should be multiplied so at least every 
district, state, county, and local conference through- 
out the country should have the machinery for study, 
and, when considered necessary, for expressing opin- 
lons about the concerns of religion, economics, govern- 
ment and social welfare. 

Such organization of Social-Action Study Groups 
would create a much wider and more intelligent body 
of opinion within the churches of the Association, 
would make unnecessary most resolutions of annual 
meetings, or would give to them an intelligent backing 
and support which under the present system they now 
} want. 

We are sadly lacking in wisdom and in social 
} responsibility if we cannot create some technique for 
} the expression of our religious faith in the halls of 
j government. Our government cannot be truly of 
| the people and by the people unless we assume our 
} share in its functioning. To argue that government is 
/ not a concern of religion is to dodge the issue. Unless 
} Our religious idealism can be made effective in the or- 
_ ganization of men in communities and nations it is 
_ of little worth. 

We commend the several peace ballots that are 
i being circulated throughout the country as suggestive 
) of one social-action technique. Here is a way to or- 
 ganize public opinion and to give public opinion its 
| democratic right of expression. The recent peace 
plebiscite in England indicates the effectiveness of such 
) a method in determining national policy. Several 
| denominations have conducted similar plebiscites in 
| this country this autumn. They should help prepare 
| the way for an intelligent balloting on the methods 
| of peace when the time comes for it in the United 
| States. 

Everett M. Baker. 


* * 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


ITH humanity on the march again and an 
accompanying disdain of democracy, includ- 
ing the ascendency of fascism, it is oppor- 

| tune to call attention to a technique which democracy 

| has used but little, but which offers great possibilities. 
| It is that of proportional representation. In our 

_ strong conviction that majorities should rule we tend 

) to forget the rights of minorities. Every reasonable 

person will admit that simply because one side se- 

cured fifty-one percent of the votes is not sufficiently 
good reason for compelling the other forty-nine per- 
cent to accept their findings until the next election. 

It seems important, then, for all views to be repre- 

} sented. In the days of the New England town meet- 

/ ing all interested had an opportunity to be heard. 

| A working compromise was always possible. But our 

modern complicated society requires that a “gadget”’ 
be applied to do as nearly as possible for us what the 
town meeting did a century and a half ago. 

‘he “Fare system,’ named after the man who 
devised it, is worthy of careful study by our constitu- 
 ency, for we so often vote for minority persons. Un- 
der this newer and fairer method it would be possible 
for intelligent people to vote for cultivated persons 
- for office and get them elected even though they still 


remained in a minority. In office their influence 
could be felt. By voting our first, second and third 
preferences, and so on, there would still be majority 
rule, but with the added advantage of proper repre- 
sentation by the minority. A thoughtful person 
would then be encouraged to go to the polls, since 
his vote would never be thrown away. The study of 
proportional representation is being advocated by at 
least one section of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
as a “project’’ for ministers and laymen offering great 
possibilities of helpfulness. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


* bs 


PROPHETS, NOT PRIESTS! 


NITARIANISM is a beautiful religion. Even 
our hardest critics will not deny that. In our 
services of worship we read or say nothing 

that will ruffle the sensibilities of our most cultured 
parishioners. Recently we have been editing new 
hymn and tune books that will contain nothing but 
the most approved words and music. 

Now, religion should be dignified and beautiful. 
God is the perfection of all our highest ideals. He is 
perfect order and perfect beauty as well as perfect 
truth and perfect love. A slipshod prayer or a bar- 
room ballad sung as an anthem is an offense both 
to man and God. 

But there is a danger that our religion become so 
meticulously correct in its expression that our churches 
become, even more than they have been in the past, 
dignified boudoirs in which a lot of prim and proper 
people sit before an esthetic looking-glass until they 
become just too lovely to soil their hands with active 
service in the vineyard of the Lord. To be sweet and 
socially correct is a laudable ambition, but it is much 
more important to be heroic and uncompromising 
in one’s moral idealism. ‘The priest and chorister 
must occupy subordinate places in the sanctuary; 
the prophet must occupy the focal point of attention 
at the climax of our service of prayer and praise. 

The great service of the church is to stab men’s 
consciences wide awake until they poignantly realize 
the tragic character of modern life and the need for 
unstinted consecration to a lordlier ideal than has 
ever yet been espoused by even the noblest of man- 
kind. 

The central symbol of authentic Christianity is 
the old rugged cross upon which the Prince of Glory 
died. We cannot and ought not to believe the horrible 
theology that has centered around the cross, but 
some of us must take more seriously than is our wont 
the ugly fact of social and personal sin which led and 
still leads the best of men to crucifixion. We need 
more ministers of flaming zeal who not only will be 
meticulously correct in their pulpit appearance and 
their conduct of the service, but who will lift up in 
these confusing times a high standard of revolt against 
all forms of smugness and bigotry in the interest of 
political and economic justice. If liberalism is to sur- 
vive, it must do more than not offend the cultivated 
tastes of a select minority; it must capture the en- 
thusiasm of the strenuous young people who appre- 
ciate courage and vigor. 

CuBcis LeFevre. 
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Laymen Share on Their Sunday 
in the Thought of the Church 


It is a distinction of the laymen’s move- 
ment in the Unitarian fellowship that 
rank-and-file men share in the thought, as 
well as the work, of the church. The ob- 
servance of Laymen’s Sunday, sponsored 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League for the 
past fifteen years, inheres in the genius of 
any liberal, democratic religious group, 
whether it be first-century Christians 
or seventeenth-century Pilgrims—among 
whom lay preaching was common practice. 

Whether lay preaching among Uni- 
tarians since 1920 has had a trend and 
content of its own, or whether it has been 
largely a reflection of pulpit thought, would 
be difficult to determine, But it is in- 
teresting to note that such manuscripts 
of this year’s lay addresses as have been 
‘sent in from the field since November 
17 represent almost every type of sermon 
preached by the clergy—sermons that 
wrestle with ultimate questions of life 
and God and the universe; sermons that 
take religion into the paths of personal 
living; sermons that bring religion to bear 
on the wider field of interhuman or social 
living; sermons that deal with the state 
of religion and the church, and sermons 
that consider public questions in a manner 
hard to distinguish from that of the lec- 
ture platform. This sketchy review takes 
note of five laymen’s addresses repre- 
senting five distinct types of pulpit utter- 
ances. 

First, ultimate questions were tackled 
thoughtfully by Henry R. Scott, honorary 
vice-president of the League, preaching 
at Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, 
Mass. He declared that the imponder- 
able values of religion must be found 
through experience, although science can 
aid us in the approach. But science can- 
not dissect friendship, moral courage or 
beauty, and least of all, God, the “living 
spirit that represents superlatives of all 
conceivable good values.” Science cannot 
answer questions of the origin and destiny 
of life. But man himself, with his growth 
in nobility, is evidence of some divine 
creative purpose. If purpose, beauty, 
grandeur and love exist in the mind and 
heart of man, must they not exist in the 
largest possible degree at the heart of the 
universe? 

“Some of the highest things in life,” he 
said, “cannot be proved or taught, but 
must be understood by prayer, by aspira- 
tion, by feeling, by inspiration, by a sort 
of revelation.” 

Then Chandler Richmond) speaking at 
Ellsworth, Me., dealt with the problem 
of everyday hein in an age of chaos, dis- 
illusionment, discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. We should be masters of our eco- 
nomic systems and social orders, not vic- 
tims, he counseled. Life should be a 
quest for joy, a full and rich experience, a 


taking hold of simplicity, a steady vision 
of realities through the complexities of 
modern living, a pausing long enough to 
enjoy what is good. He pleaded for more 
“rugged individualism” and less socializa- 
tion in the art of living. 

But, said Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the 
American Unitarian Association from the 
pulpit at Albany, N. Y., in a secular social 
and economic order that ‘‘damns men’s 
souls faster than Christianity can save 
them,” religion is on trial because it is 
allied with and dependent on the status 
quo, because it has dealt almost entirely 
with individual souls without consideration 
of the social setting in which they must 
live, and because it is liberal only in the 
fields of philosophy and theology. Re- 
ligion will survive only if it sets about “the 
making of such a world as will make it 
possible to practice the teachings of 
Jesus,” he declared. Such a moral revolu- 
tion within the church will jeopardize its 
finances; the church and its adherents will 
suffer losses and reproaches; but it will be 
going on “toward that redemption of the 
world which we have talked about.” 


“The triumph of Christianity,” he added, 


“only awaits the christianing of Christen- 
dom.” 

“Our Vacant Pews’ was the topic of 
Delmont L. Ricker at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. His special 
concern was over men and women between 
the ages of twenty and forty, who, with 
rare exceptions, do not attend the Sunday 
morning service, which should be the 
center of all church life. Young people 
gather in the church for fun, but not to 
worship. Mr. Ricker made a frank ap- 
praisal of attitudes, organizations and ac- 
tivities of his parish. He urged the at- 
tendance of the whole family at church, 
suggesting the junior choir and a special 
sermon for the young as inducements to 
youth. He wished that every member of 
the parish would ask himself a few ques- 
tions of this sort: 

“What do the young people do at their 
Sunday evening meetings? What sort of 
program do they have? Do they make a 
conscientious effort to arrange a program 
for themselves or do they want someone 
else to arrange one for them? 

“Or again: What line of study do the 
children follow in the Sunday school? 
Are they under competent leadership? 
Are the teachers as a whole qualified for 
the work in which they are engaged? 
Would not a teacher-training course be 
in order? 

“And again: Is our arrangement of the 
church service pleasing? Is our ministry 
what our church needs? Is our choir satis- 
factory? Is a hearty welcome extended 
to strangers?”’ 

“T have no wish,” he said, ‘‘to arouse 


” 


feelings of discontent with the present 
state of affairs, but ‘wholesome discontent | 
makes for growth.’” ‘Action is the mea- | 


ure of churchmanship,”’ he concluded. 


Whatever the church attendance of the | 
“twenty to forty” age group may be at lt 
Manchester, N. H., the Laymen’s Sunday || 
service was in charge of the young married | 
men of the parish. Warren Daniels spoke || 


on “The Application of Safety to Our 
Highways,” treating this timely matter in 


much practical detail and illustrating | 


points from his experience in adjusting 
accident insurance. This represented the 
“platform lecture’ type of sermon, and 
to many would seem to be devoid of any 
religious significance. But here, in part, 
was the prayer that preceded it, written 
and given by Charles Coburn: 

““O God, we ask thee to perpetuate and 
preserve all life, thy most precious gift to 
mankind. We ask that thou teach us the 
value of life. Inculcate in us forethought 
to prevent accidents and catastrophes 
which take many lives from our midst 
daily and render many helpless for their 
remaining years. We beg that this fore- 
thought be instilled into the lives of all 


peoples, whether at home, in industry, or _ 


on the highway, in order to prevent the 


sadness that surrounds the homes in which }j 


ones dear to them have paid the price of 
misunderstanding or thoughtlessness. In- 
crease in us, O Lord, the true knowledge of 
humanitarianism, so that we may devote 
ourselves to thy service in word and deed. 
May we go on through thy mercy to the 
joy of everlasting life.” 


To all of which one might, without ir- _ 
reverence, add this question: Where would 
our civilization be today if a drunken © 
Roman charioteer on a Nazareth street — 
had crushed out the life of the son of — 


Joseph, the carpenter? 
* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rey. Howard G. Matson, minister of the | 
Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me., since — 
1938, has accepted a call to the ministries © 


of the Eliot Church, South Natick, Mass., 
and the First Congregational Church, 
Sherborn, Mass. Mr. Matson will as- 
sume his new duties January 1. 


Rev. William W. Peck of Rockport, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Church of Christ (Unitarian), 
Groton, Mass. Mr. Peck was minister of 
the First Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Albany, N. Y., from 1926 to 1934, and of 
the Unitarian Church, Tampa, Fla., dur- 
ing 1934-35. 

Rev. Charles W. Casson of West Lynn, 
Mass., will act as minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Milford, N. H., during 
the coming winter. 

Dr. Cyprus R. Mitchell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Wellington, Australia, 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Unitarian Church, Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 


i 
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DR. FAGGINGER AUER HONORED 
BY QUEEN OF NETHERLANDS 


Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of church history in the Harvard Divinity 
School and professor in the Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College, has been 
awarded the Order of Orange-Nassau by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
{The honor is conferred upon citizens of 
jthe Netherlands who haye distinguished 
jthemselves by service to the state or to 
society in general. 

In commenting upon the giving of this 
honor to Dr. Auer, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
| president of the American Unitarian As- 
\ sociation, has said: ‘‘For the past eleven 
years Dr. Auer has been one of the fore- 
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) most teachers at the Crane Theological 
School, and for almost as long a period 
at the Harvard Theological School, As 
» teacher, lecturer and preacher he has be- 
/ come one of our beloved leaders, deeply 
} interested in the young men who study 
} under him and his brethren in the ministry. 
“Worthy of recognition as a writer and 
| speaker, this signal honor from his native 
country comes as a very rare recognition 
of a general and high attainment along 
» many lines, which united make Dr. Auer 
/ one of the most distinguished of the Hol- 
» landers. In the Dutch perspective of his 
) friends in Holland the granting of this 
» order, I am informed by the Dutch consul, 
-is broadly speaking the equivalent of a 
| knighthood.” 

The Order is suspended by an orange 
ribbon with outlining stripes of blue and 
| white. The Dutch crown, in gold, lies 
above an eight-pointed cross, behind which 
there is a gold laurel wreath. On the front 
| of the cross is found the Lion of the Nether- 
lands, the nationa] coat of arms, with the 


MS 


words “Je Maintiendrai,’’ which were 
employed by William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange in 1568. On the back of the cross 
is the Queen’s monogram with the crown 
embossed above and the Dutch words, 
“God Zij Met Ons.” 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA FEELS 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE 


Upon receiving an address sent to the 
courts of Europe, condemning war, by a 
number of psychiatrists and psychologists, 
asserting that international conflict is a 
form of insanity, Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland replied in terms which show 
clearly that, no matter how much the poli- 
ticians of the Netherlands fall into line 
with the rearmament proposals of greater 
powers, the Queen personally feels a keen 
responsibility for peace. In her reply 
the popular ruler declared: 

“Thanking you for sending this address, 
which you with your fellow practitioners 
from other lands directed to the leaders of 
the states to whom the population have 
entrusted their lot, I assure you that this 
matter has my full attention and interest 
and that I from my heart indorse your 
very practical and genuine standpoint. 
I trust it will not fail to have its influence 
on the mental condition of the state 
leaders and people. God grant that the 
different peoples, driven by keener and 
juster insight into the horrors of war, 
show themselves ready in their true interest 
for peaceful cooperation for the well- 
being of humanity in general.” 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Auer is to sail for Germany January 
23, having received an allotment from 
Harvard University for a year of research 
study of the relationship between church 
and state in Germany. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., addressed a meeting of 
the Evening Alliance group of Greater 
Boston, in the chapel of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, November 14. 
It was guest night, and Dr. Perkins took 
as his subject ‘“The Sources of Happiness.” 


Dr. Maxwell Savage is expecting to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., of which he is 
minister, on Christmas Sunday, after an 
extended absence due to illness. 

CE 3 


Stockton, Calif.—The Community 
Forum of the First Unitarian Society ar- 
ranged a debate on November 10 by two 
prominent citizens on the subject: “Re- 
solved: That it is my duty as an American 
citizen actively to support my country in 
any war in which she may become in- 
volved.” The affirmative was taken by J. 
Leroy Johnson, active Legionnaire and 
former city attorney; and the negative 
was argued by Harold 8. Jacoby, assistant 
professor of economics at the College of 
the Pacific. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Is not the Association a private 
organization rather than a fellow- 
ship of churches? 


No. [have heard this statement made 
several times, but there is no truth in it. 

From its inception in 1825 until the 
year 1885, the Association was a society 
of individuals, annual members and life 
members. During this period it might 
properly have been called a private 
organization. 

In the year 1885, changes having been 
made in the by-laws, the Association 
met for the first time as a representative 
body in which duly accredited delegates 
from member churches sat and voted. 
The life-members, however, continued 
also to vote. At the time it was felt 
that they exercised a wise stabilizing 
influence, as compared with the delegates 
from churches. Many of the life-mem-: 
bers were active, loyal Unitarians who 
came year after year to the meetings, and 
were familiar with the continuing work 
of the Association; the church delegates 
often came for but a single meeting. 

As the number of life-members in- 
creased, however, it became evident that 
| their influence might become all-power- 

ful. In 1923, new changes were made at 

the suggestion of the General Confer- 
ence. Thereafter, new life-members 
should have no voting privilege. Since 
that year the number of existing life- 
members has rapidly decreased and the 
number of church delegates has rapidly 
increased. At the annual meeting last 
May, when interest in denominational 
affairs was so keen as to constitute a 
test of the present voting strength of 
the life-members, there were four dele- 
gates to one life-member. 

The Association is not a private so- 
ciety in any sense of the word. It isa 
representative and democratic organiza- 
tion, a society of churches. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION TO MEET 

The next meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held at the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, December 16. Supper will be 
served promptly at six o’clock and the 
general meeting will begin at 7.15. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, will speak on ‘‘The 
Use of Pictorial Art in Religious Educa- 
tion.” 
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Kagawa to Visit 90 Cities 


Arriving December 18, He Will Tour 
U. S. and Canada Until June 30 


More than six months of intensive 
activity, during which he will visit more 
than ninety different cities from Maine to 
California, face Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
distinguished Japanese Christian leader, 
on his fortheoming visit to the United 
States, it has been announced by the 
Kagawa Itinerary in America, which re- 
leased Dr. Kagawa’s schedule. Miss 
Helen Topping, former secretary to Ka- 
gawa, is executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Arriving at San Francisco December 18 
on the 8. 8. Chichibu Maru, Kagawa will 
proceed to Los Angeles. He will spend the 
period December 21-January 16 mainly in 
visiting various Southern cities where he 
is a scheduled speaker at a number of reli- 
gious conferences. Cities visited will 
include Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Nashville, Durham and 
Richmond. From January 18-28, Kagawa 
will visit cities in the East. He will then 
proceed to the Middle West, visiting many 
cities until March 8. From March 8-22 
he will again tour the South, mainly the 
state of Texas. From then on until April 
30 he will tour cities in New York State and 
throughout New England. 

From May 1-14 Kagawa will travel 
through Canada. He will sail on June 30 
for the World Sunday School Convention 
at Oslo, Norway. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY MEETS 


The fall meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day Schoo] Society was held on the after- 
noon and evening of Sunday, November 
17, at the Unity Church in Brockton, 
Mass. THighty persons representing the 
churches of the Brockton area attended. 
The meeting opened with a short service 
of worship conducted by Rev. Gustave 
H. Leining of Braintree, Mass. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke briefly on 
the new ‘‘Beacon Units,’”’ how they came 
to be published and how they might 
be used as teaching material. Earle W. 
Dolphin, superintendent of the Universalist 
Church School, East Boston, Mass., pre- 
sented an interesting discussion on “How 
to Introduce New Hymns.” The new 
“Beacon Song and Service Book’ was 
used to illustrate his methods. 

Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, minister of the 
Brockton church, conducted the evening 
devotional period, after which the speaker 
of the evening session was introduced by 
Mr. Kuebler. Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, 
dean of the graduate school of Boston 
University and chairman of the committee 
on social values in motion pictures, spoke 
on the subject, ‘Character Training 
Through Motion Pictures,” illustrating his 


talk with three reels of recent talking mo- 
tion pictures. Each reel was from one 
picture, the cuttings made into a sequence 
which presented a problem which could 
later be talked over by the group or class 
in charge of a leader. Dean LeSourd’s 
subject left no doubt that this venture in 
character training had great possibilities 
in the field of religious education. 
Irving W. Stultz. 
* * 

DUNCAN HOWLETT ORDAINED 

AND INSTALLED AT SALEM 


Duncan Howlett was ordained and in- 
stalled as minister of the Second Church in 
Salem, Mass., at a special service held 
Sunday, November 17. Rey. Bradford 
E. Gale, minister of the First Church in 
Salem, delivered the invocation, and the 


DUNCAN HOWLETT 


scripture reading was given by Dr. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University. Harry 
S. Perkins, a member of the church, per- 
formed the act of installation, and the 
prayer was delivered by Dr. William S. 
Nichols of Danvers, Mass. Dr. Julius 
Seelye Bixler, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, gave the charge to the minister, 
and the right hand of fellowship was ex- 
tended by Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass. 
Rev. James Luther Adams of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., a former minister of the 
church, gave the charge to the congrega- 
tion. Welcome to the community was 
brought by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church, and greet- 
ings from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, 
Mass. | 

Mr. Howlett, who was born in Newton, 
Mass., in 1906, was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1928 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1931. He will be graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 
June. 


SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTES 


League Conducts Series At Norfolk 
Assists Mission At West Roxbury 


For the third time the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League conducted an educational 
series of meetings in Norfolk, Va., when 
Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass., |] 
preached for an institute of liberal religion a || 
conducted in the First Unitarian Church of J) 
that city, November 6-10. Mr. Mark has 
been one of the League’s mission preachers 
since the earliest days of this project. The 
first League series in Norfolk was a Bible 
Institute conducted by Dr. Frank W. 
Pratt. Shortly thereafter the church was 
organized. The second series was an 
institute, for which Dr. Horace Westwood 
gave the addresses. 

Mr. Mark considered the general theme Hy 
of “A Religious Faith for This Age,” ' 
giving addresses on these subjects: “The 
God We Worship,” “The Christ We 
Follow,” ‘“Man’s Place in the Scheme of 
Things,” ‘‘The Bible We Love and Re- ¥ 
spect,” and “The Salvation for Which We — 
Hope and Work.”’ 4 

More than 150 strangers heard Mr. 
Mark during the five meetings, and more . 
than a thousand pieces of literature were — 
taken. Twelve people signed cards asking 7 | 
for further contacts; one united with the | 
church; and _ several others expressed | 
interest in the work. Mr. Mark also if 
addressed the Kiwanis Club and the Naval if 
Yo MSCeA- 4 

“Everyone here believes that the mission : | 
was worth while,” writes Rev. Gerald R. ‘| 
FitzPatrick, the minister. “In every 
address Mr. Mark gave a splendid inter- | 7 
pretation of our Unitarian thought. Words a 
cannot express my thanks for the splendid _ 
way in which the League stood back of the | 
mission. To us working here at this. : | 
frontier position such cooperation means 
so much encouragement that it is beyond 
expression.” 

Another institute was conducted with 
the cooperation of the League at the First 
Parish Church in West Roxbury, Mass., 7 | 
where Rev. Harold G. Arnold is the min- _ 
ister. The church was well filled each 
night from October 7 to 9, when three of 
Greater Boston’s Unitarian clergymen pre- 
sented “Affirmations of a Vital Faith.” 
They discussed three “why’s” as follows: | 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., told “Why I Have Faith in God”; 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on “Why I 
Have Faith in Man”; and Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., closed the 
series with an address on “Why I Have — 
Faith in the Church.” A ten-minute organ 
recital by Hugh Blair, organist of the — 
church, preceded each service. : 

The next institute is scheduled at the 
First Unitarian Church in Topeka, Kans., 
for January 12-19. Rey. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, will give the addresses, 
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| MICHIGAN R. E. CONFERENCE 


_ A conference on religious education for 
‘the Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
| Michigan was held on Sunday, November 
(10, in the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., in conjunction with the visit of 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Despite 
‘the decidediy inauspicious weather which 
‘added to the ever-present problem of dis- 
tances and scattered churches in our mid- 
‘western district, the attendance numbered 
thirty-six at the afternoon sessions, which 
“were primarily for teachers, and ninety- 
‘six for the evening program. 

The conference was called to order by 
| Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Charles B. Marks, president of the 
‘Detroit Parent-Teacher Association, wel- 
leomed the visiting delegates, and Miss 
Frances Wood, religious-education director 
‘of the Detroit church, described details 
of the program to follow. 

The afternoon was given over to sec- 
‘tional discussions, with a vital and direct 
‘approach to the respective age interests 
jand problems. The primary group was in 
‘charge of Miss Elizabeth Etz of the Coun- 
jtry Day Nursery School in Grosse Point, 
‘Mich., the junior section in charge of Mrs. 
'C. P. Wells of the Detroit school, and the 
‘senior group was directed by Mr. Kuebler. 
\In the findings of these three groups as 
summarized by Rev. Walter S. Ryder of 
‘Flint, Mich., the primary leaders were 
\chiefly interested in worship, the junior 
‘leaders in curriculum and the senior lead- 
‘ers in the young people’s life problems and 
\the ways and means of attempting to 
‘meet them. The sectional meeting on 
|Music in the Church School”? was led by 
|Mrs. Cole. The need and the development 
of junior choirs, together with various prac- 
‘tical experiments, were thoroughly dis- 
‘eussed. The new ‘Beacon Song and Ser- 
‘vice Book” received high praise, as did also 
the pamphlet on “The Organization and 
| Management of Junior Choirs.” 

Miss Wood conducted a section on 
) “Worship in the Church School,” in which 
'the positive environmental aspects, ade- 
}quate preparation and the use of com- 
| prehensive materials were particularly 
‘stressed. The group endorsed the plan of 
h graded worship whenever possible, and the 
| use of a year or a term theme in order to 
| bring a sense of unity of thought as well as 
worship itself into the experience. 

Dinner was served by members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, assisted by 
| members of the Arista Club. One of the 
\ goals of the conference suggested by Miss 
| Wood at the beginning was enthusiasti- 
, eally realized during the evening sessions, 
| that of fellowship. The friendly feeling, 
the frank sharing of problems and of prob- 
| lem solving made an excellent starting 
) point for Mr. Kuebler in his address of 
i the evening on “Religious Education To- 
i day.” Mr. Kuebler was introduced by 
| 


§ 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the 
church. 

The conference was brought to a close 
by a beautiful candlelight service con- 
ducted in the church auditorium by mem- 
bers of the Arista Club. 


* * 


PARENTS’ NIGHT IN CLEVELAND 


One hundred parents and _ teachers 
gathered at the church on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 12, in the interests of re- 
ligious education. The guest of the evening 
was Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education. 

One hour of the evening was given over 
entirely to personal consultation between 
parents and teachers. The church school 
was “set up” just as for Sunday morning. 
Each teacher had a display of the materials 
used in class. At the close of supper, 
teachers met with parents in the respective 
class rooms and discussed individual re- 
ligious-education problems. Copies of the 
church-school curriculum and of a selected 
group of prayers for small children, were 
on hand for distribution. 

Mr. Kuebler brought the greetings of 
the Religious Education Department of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
spoke of the essential tie-up between the 
pupil and the teacher, the parent and the 
church. He painted an effective picture 
of religious education as the natural ex- 
pression of those ideas and attitudes as- 
sociated with life at its highest and best. 
He spoke challengingly when he answered 
the question put to him most frequently 
by parents: ‘““What can I do to stimulate 
and maintain the interest of my child in 
the church school?” 

“You can show a live interest,” replied 
Mr. Kuebler. ‘When your child comes 
home from the movies, you ask him, ‘Did 
you enjoy the show? What picture did 
you see?’ Show the same interest in the 


church school.” 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett Moore Baker is minister of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and is a member of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Elizabeth A. Becknell is a member of the 
Unitarian church in Tampa, and is the 
daughter of a professor in Tampa Uni- 
versity. 

Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank O. Holmes is minister of First 
Congregational Society. (Unitarian) of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mary Lawrance is instructor in religious 
education, Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. 

DuBois LeFevre is minister of the Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Edwin H. Wiison is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Il., and is 
Managing Editor of The New Humanist. 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
noon services December 17-20, at noon. 
The services will be broadcast by Station 
WCOP, Boston. 

ee 
CALENDAR 
December 16: 

Unitarian Sunday School Union at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
6 p.m. 

North Middlesex Federation at Stow, 
Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a, m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; December 17-20, Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, D. D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
Broadeast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


"UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy af patronage. 


It renders ewcellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


= 


“ PULPIT*© CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


~ COX:.SONS. & VINING- INC. 


13k EAST 23RD STREET... NEW YORK. N.Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


December 12, 1935 


Pleasantries 


A young R. A. F. officer stationed some- 
where in Egypt was flying near the Great 
Pyramid, carrying out exsrcises in naviga- 


tion and discovering his geographical posi- | 


tion with a sextant. 

After a series of involved calculations, he 
turned suddenly to his pilot and said, 
“Take your hat off!’’ 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“‘Because, according to my calculations, 
we are now inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.”’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* 2K 

Sons-in-law, brothers-in-law, uncles, 
and cousins of Mr. Mussolini are reported 
serving valiantly in the front-line trenches 
in Ethiopia. Which reminds us of what 
Artemus Ward said during the Civil War 
or this subject. ‘I’m fer Ole Glorie,” said 
Artemus, “and I won’t stand fer no sur- 
render er no backdown. By gum, I want 
this crewel war to go on if it takes the last 
relative my wife’s got.””—Chicago Tribune. 

oK * 

The youngster in the art gallery looked 
long and earnestly at the painting, Then 
he read the inscription. 

“Do you like it?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, I like it well enough,” he answered, 
“put I don’t understand it.’ 

“What is it you don’t understand?” 

“Why, it says, ‘Wild Horses—after 
Rosa Bonheur.’ I can see the horses all 
right, but where’s the girl they’re after?” — 
Vancouver Province. 

* * 

The League for Less Noise claims to 
have lowered the average din in New York 
City in recent weeks by four decibels. 
However, it was in this same period that 
General Johnson vacated the relief office 
there.—Grand Rapids Press. 

* * 


J. N. Darling, chief of the United States 
Biological Survey, wants to prosecute 
people who make records which sound like 
ducks calling. We often said some one 
should sponsor legislation against crooners. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

A Harvard professor says: “It is egre- 
gious obscurantism to postulate that syn- 
copation in harmonization has an immoral 
connotation.” Translation: Jazz won’t 
hurt your morals, if any.—Grand Rapids 
Press. 

* * 

About the only thing the public can 
gather from the highly retouched com- 
muniques from the front is that the Ethal- 
ians are hurling back the Italiopians.— 
Providence News-Tribune. 

* * 

Pictures in the millinery advertisements 
indicate that the hat-makers figure women’s 
hats have looked like hats long enough.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

Shortly after her death she planned her 

funeral.—Anderson (S. C.) paper. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatéonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unstarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


ELASids 
MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ST. LOUIS 


March 28-29 
Save that Week-End 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for — 


ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 


i : ; 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present — 


rate, and more to increase them. 


Please send your gift promptly to the { 


treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue te t- Boston, Mass. 


It May Be You, Dear Reader 


Pirie Unitarians have enjoyed a large increase in church 
membership since 1930, the circulation of our only religious 
journal has gradually declined until now it is only half of 

what it was then. This grim fact makes a national drive for more 


readers drasticaliy urgent. 


To every church we have sent posters outlining all that The 


Register offers each week. 


To every minister we have written 


seeking the favor of his cooperation. 


We are hoping to have in each church for three months an 


agent whose hand we would clasp, 


reader,’’ 


in your church. 
today that 


heart’s worth gold,”’ 
day. 


you will be the one to whom we may write. . 


if we could. Some “‘dear 


as The Register would have described you a hundred 
years ago, who will help us to secure some more 


‘‘dear readers’’ 


Tell your minister 


““A good 


said our Shakespearean calendar the other 


‘ 
¢ 
b 
> 


> 


It may be you, dear reader, who will be asked. _ 
But, oh, dearest reader, do not wait to be asked! 


